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S——_—— Hn eid Ss» 3 
“YOTTING” OFF WHITBY. 
“Once (acatn) on Boarp tHe Lvuccer!” Etc., ETC. 
“ But, my dear, I really must say, ‘oking apart, I never thought that if I did get on board that lugger it would have been anything like what 


it was with the Famizy.” —ExTRACT ¥ROM Miss SLOPER's LETTER TO ONE OY HER DEAREST FRIENDS. 


/ 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. (‘Why, cert’nly.”—A. Storer.) 


THE PARRICIDE. 


! 
| 
| | 
| 
| OHAPTER I, ' | 
| . A HORRIBLE sentence was, on the 25th March, 1875, 
by a French provincial judge upon a young girl called ee | 
inés, convicted of the crime of parricide. i) 
It was ordered that her right hand be cut off and burnt before y 
her eyes, and that she then be burned alive, after which her 
ashes were to be strewn to the winds. { 
Times aod public feeling are much changed since then, even in 
yet half-civilized Southern France, but a cry of horror was raised 
| against the judge 
| The jailors of the prison spoke of the extraordinary firmness 
| and composure of the condemued girl, who had no appearance 
of guilt, and who assured all that she was innocent and wrong- 
| ful ly accused, \ 
Foremost amongst her accusers were her mother-in-law and a { 
disreputable priest, who had been dismissed from a former cure, 
~ A ' = in = and sent, as a kind of punishment, to Cazaux, the poverty { 
wi = fi HA - — stricken village where the murder occurred. 
How one may be deceived, sometimes. Now, you would think the party by the post wanted to rob that Innocent Old Gent! Not a bit of it! He simply picks the The revelations the inquiry brought forth were strange j 
Old Gent's handkerchief out of his pocket, and then begs his pardon, and asks if he has dropped it; and then the Old Gent quite naturally gives him double its value as enough. The father had married again an intriguante of the 
8 reward for his honesty! Look at that now! Isn't Honesty the best Policy worst sort—a thoronghly base anid deceitful woman, who hy a 
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thousand lies and artifices set the old man, her husband, against his 
child, and caused him to begin to treat her harshly. 

The mother-in-law's plan was to render life »o bitter to Katherine, in 
the village as well as the house, that she would voluntarily quit both. 

The father, though poor enough, was much the richest man in the 
uvighbourhood. He was a butcher, and he sent the daughter daily to 
the priest’s house with provisions ordered. The latter had conceived a 
jssslon fur the young girl, and sought to effect her ruin, She refused 
to go to the place again. 

In her parents’ house the aflair was treated lightly. The stepmother 

alled the girl a fool to take offence at a joke, and she offered to carry 
the provisions. She took a long while over these errands, and there 
were squabbles upon the subject between man and wife. 

Katherine, who knew the character of the false priest, had her sus- 
picions, and mentioned them openly to third parties, and even to her 
tather. 

She did not feel inclined to show mercy to a stepmother who treated 
ler so cruelly. The bitterness between them grew, and the stepmother 
‘letermined to be revenged 

One day there was a little party at the butcher's, and Katherine, 
coutrary to custom, prepared one of the dishes, The stepmother ate 
some of it, fell ill, and was obliged to go to bed. , 

Leudly in the presence of all she accused the girl of putting arsenic 
in the saucepan. There was a furious scene, screams and threats. 

But no one else who had eaten of the dish suffered from it, and the 
tepmother was soon well again. 

But Katherine's good name suffered. She had a somewhat violent 
temper, and offended many. It got about that she was a perfect torment 
to her poor old father, ail had even threatened him with death. 

A few months later the father went to a neighbouring vi on 
husiness, and there was seized with a violent colic. He shrieked out 
that he had a living fire burning within him. No one knew the cause 
of his malaly. No surgeon was at hand, but they succeeded in or 
im home again, and laying him on his bed of death. In two or three 
tays he died. 

The widow then openly declared that he had been poisoned. She 
ent for the village barber, to bring her an antidote. She pointed out 
what she said was arsenic in the of some broth Katherine had 
yiven to the dead man, 

The whole country-side pointed at her as a murderess, She might 
have fled, but she remained in the confidence of being able to weather 
the storm. The priest denounced her from his pulpit. 

The law once set in action lost no time. The property which became 
hers on her father's death was seized, and for the most part appropriated 
by the smaller officials. 

A slip-slop post-mortem examination was held by the barber and his 
hoy, some loose evidence colleeted, the case sent for trial, and the inno- 
cent gurl condemned to death. 

No arsenic was found. The old man died a natural death, Ona 
closer investigation it was clearly proved that the widow and priest had 
formed an atrocious plot to murder an innocent girl and seize her pro- 


perty. 
The widow fled. The judge and officials were fined or imprisoned for. 
their carelessness or rascality. 
After three years’ imprisonment Katherine was released and feted. 
* 


‘* And what became of the priest?” asked Alexander when his friend 
William, otherwise Bill the Blood-Stained, ceased his narration. 

AY says not,” replied the other, ‘‘ but probably he came to a bad 
end. 

‘* Poor creature!” murmured Alexander as he wiped away a tear. 

‘* What the priest !” 

“No, the girl, the poor, persecuted girl. Should you like to see an 
execution, William ?" 

“It has been the dream of my life to be present, as a spectator. A 
boy I knew once hanged a cat and charged his mates an ‘apenny a head 
to look on. By the way, my aunt's cat is old and infirm. Life is after 
all but a burthen to him. t's cut a bit off your mother’s clothes’- 
line.” (To be continued in our next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,°0 to the demand to 
Ce ee aa ee Dh ae ee eee 
particularly the queerest. 


SNUFFIE.—The Eminent is much obliged for the piece of his watch 
guard, which you found outside the Cheshire Cheese the other evening. 
He supposes it must have fallen there when he was chucked. This 1s, 
indeed, the Peng lank and henceforth shall adorn the Office Window 
in Shoe Lane. —— WILLIAM JAMES tere Road).— Yes, we should 
certainly prefer your Live Long Candy mite in the Mouth. You 
can send the Eminent some if you like, he feels a bit antique just at pre- 
sent.— OLD Poporr (Knightsbridge).— Yes, ALLY has read the pam- 
‘The osinont has ful the poosonl depression a0\for beck ao he oom 1. 
The Eminent ‘elt present in as far as he can re- 
member.—A RgaDER (Southampton).—ALLy does not know the word 
‘* sciscitation,” nor can he find tt in his dictionary. The nearest to it 

> miscitation,” which means ‘ misquotation.” Perhaps some of ALLY'S 


Jriends can enlighten you on the subject,——JEREMY OWEN.— Thou 


little knowest what thou asketh when say, ‘' The reward of course 
must not be less than the lily hand of Tootsie, and the princely title o 
0.8."  ImpossiBLe, Sir, Impossible. ——Snip” (Woolwich).—/¢ 
was a 1585, that a leading article on ‘‘ ALLY SLOPER” 5 gt 
in the Morning Advertiser. All the Licensed Victuallers the 
/minent, which may account for this tribute to the Old Man.—EL.s1E. 

-Many thanks, Tootsie's love,and she’s afraid ‘‘ Snatcher" would slay 
the cat you so kindly offer. ——Anon.— Why send the Scotsman to 
\LLy !——Buaeinos (Aldershot).— Yes, ALLY and Tootsie were at the 
Grand Fancy Fair opened by H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor on the 11th 
inst., and, what's more, the Prince was very nice to Tootsie, 


*,* Nors.— We shall be happy to forward to any address a PORTRAIT 
iN COLOURS OF A. SLOPER, or one of his daughter Toorsix, on receipt 
uf 3d. in stamps, the cost of postage. Address, A. SLorER, Esq, “ THE 
SLOPERIES,” 99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


— ——£1:1:0— 


And the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” will be given ‘or the 
best Explanation of the Letters 


D: P. P., 


Miss Tootsie Sloper's New Title, as shown on the Plate presented Gratis 
with this week's “‘ Hat¥-Houipay.” 


Address ;—The Editor, ‘‘ D. P. P.,” 
‘Tus SLOPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


‘THAT was a cruel thing about the bad shillings on the Underground 
Kulway, It’s just as much as ever you can do to see to pick up your 
change at all, the pay-places are so dark. Fancy overlooking sixpence, 
svabbing a bad shilling, taking the wrong train, and not having any 
other money to refresh upon while you wait for the next train back. 
liesides, it isn’t every one who can afford to be found with a bad shilling 
mu his body. I think it would go hard with Iky Moses. 

ee 


* 

‘A FRIEND in need is a friend in deed.” This may be perfectly 
true, but whenever we were in need, we were never sufficiently fortunate 
to meet a friend (they always disap) d_suddenly round corners, 
when they saw us approaching). Anyhow, if the said friend was not a 
triend in deed, he would not be of much use to a man in need, 

. 


As three barges were coming down a narrow part of the Thames the 
other day, near Teddington, they suddenly came to a dead lock. The 
' avec death has not been ascertained, but, no doubt, an inquest will 
he Delay 


a 


=n 
‘FabaicK FANUiSS.—sy Mise Sloper. 
No, 68.—"' The August Bathing Costume.” 


A Sketch at Littlehampton. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS. Susannah on her way to the bath. 
“Vanity Fair.” Half a mile’s run, that’s all. 


= a = aa : =—_-=- 


GEESERS HONEYMOONING AT YARMOUTH. 
Aren't they enjoying themselves. _Rather i"! 


THE LATEST. 


Since it was reported in the Seciety Papers 
that ‘a charming young lady received the tirst 
prize for blowing the largest soap-bubble at an 
evening party,” Tootsic has become a regular 


“dab” at it. 
BL 


My old Massa tell me so, 
De best looking nigger in de 
} county, oh! 


order been given to a tishmonger by a scientific man for 
Sndeel ctaseraal The man of wixdom wishes to try thelr power, 
‘We hope his cook won't make the eel pie-crusts t. orich. Eel pies too 
savoury have caused savanés to turn up their toes before now. 


ice court, a man who had been ti was fined a shilling, or a 
days ubesseuaont He had not got a shiiny , and so was locked up. 
Feeling his confinement irksome, after a little bit, he said he would like 
to vary the monotony by going across the road and c g himself as 
a deserter. big wghert ph permy ey wed him to 
do so, keeping tight hold of him the while ; and he was then committed 
to the House of Detention, but meanwhile put back into the cell he had 
eal left, and kept there waiting for the i edge poles of an 

our longer than he would have been if he worked off his day’s im. 
prisonment. He seems to have been a thoughtless young man. He 
ought rg mager have sent to the colonel of the regiment he 
deserted from and wed the shilling. 


Ou, Upas-tree! oh, Upas-tree ! 
What peas horror dwells in thee 
That prowling beasts, and ¢! that fly, 
Approach thy precincts but to die? 
e traveller feels his senses swim, 
His vigour melt, his eyes grow dim, 
And speedily succumbs beneath 
The baneful influence of thy breath. 


From Java to the British Isles 
I turn with reassuring smiles, 
To find that equal danger lies 
In oyster patties and mince pies, 
i s morbific lurk in shoals 
In app ap aro and sausage rolls, 
So your delights entice not me, 
Oh, you past-ree ! oh, you past-ree ! 


e 
THE question how most effectually to punish the man who beats hi, 
wife is very prominent just now in the public mind. The homepathic 
mode of treatment would probably be the most effectual. Flog him: 
like cures like. ee 
.* 


“Tue better the day, the better the deed.”—Ask your lawyer what 
he thinks about that proverb, and (presuming he is a moderately honest 
man—for a lawyer) he will tell you that Sunday is supposed to be the 
best day in the week, and that a deed drawn up on that day would not 
be wurth—the six and eightpence you will have to pay him. 


* 

THERE are many strange and curious animals to be seen in the 
Zoological Gardens, but perhaps the most curious of them all is the 
kai , because (and this is a fact well known to the most super- 
ficial of naturalists) when he's wide awake he's leaping. 


Tue lady who put a storm; rel into her aviary and a tiger-lily 
into her conauevabaey, begs to Agen she has had no peace in the house 
since. She intends, therefore, becoming immediately dispossessed of 
the tiger-lily, and getting rid of the stormy petrel—like a bird ! 


* 

Wen Uncle Boffin, a worthy magistrate, took his seat in Court 
last Memiey, there were no charges to hear, and the customary 
white glove business was gone through. Whilst accepting this tribute, 
Uncle Boffin casually remarked that the last pair were both lefts, 
a circumstance ——- toacertain degree, from their value as hand- 
coverings. It, however, having been pvinted out to his worship that 
those he had just got were rights, he went home looking pleased. The 
usher then cleared himself out of Court and locked the He 


GIvE me the eyes of violet hue, 
Such as gem my Lilian’s head ; 
I ne'er again shall trust to blue— 
My faith in them is long since dead. 


The blush that doth adorn the cheeks 
Beneath such languid, glowing eyes, 


The silent lan, of love s 
And tells of holiest ayeapasnen 


Give me the eyes of violet hue, 
They're radiant mirrors of the soul ; 

For she who owns them e’er is true, 
And holds desire in sweet control. 


A RIcH bachelor, member of the Zingari Club, excused himself from 
making a protracted visit at a country house, where were many un- 
married young ladies, on the ground that, although he was a good 
catch, he could never make a good long-stop. 

*e 


* 

Youn actors and actresses early acquire the habit of being intensely 
technical in their conversation. Aurora, who is in the chorus at the 
Friv., is the mother of a male child about ten years old, and the 
awk’ardest boy you ever came across. ‘Drat you, Billy,” said his 
mamma, the other day, ‘don't try to scratch your O.P. side with your 
prompt hand. You'll put your shoulder out.” 


od 

A MAN was sent to prison the other day for stealing umbrellas at 
a railway station. Who will venture to say after this that our criminal 
laws do not need revision? I always look upon umbrellas as common 
property, and never have had one that was actually and positively my 
own 7 gift or purchase since I first took my present prominent position 
in society. I suppose the next thing will the prosecution of some 
poor wretch for retaining a lent book, or possibly for not refunding 
half a crown borrowed for acab fare, If this sort of morality is coming 
in, what is to become of us young men of fashion ? 


: * 

Down in my part of the country we have been presenting our new 
bishop with a teapot. It wasn’t as much the value of the ft, for the 
teapot was a cheap pot, but we thought he would appreciate the 
attention. ‘Oh, my hat and gaiters!” cried his lordship, as he tried 
to read the Latin inscription, “I can’t see to translate!” ‘And yet 
you have just been translated to a see,” answered a pallid young curate, 
whose funeral the next day was but sparsely attended. Requiescat in 
Pace! ee 

* 


Bes work and i away, 
aunt a quiet sea-side village 
Where fops and faxhion ne'er had sway, 
Nor landladies have learnt to pillage ; 
Which has no pier, no abbey, Hseats 
No promenade, to air new Sy 
But ig a sort of ‘‘ No man’s land,” 
A place my jaded spirit blesses. 


Here you can loll, with none to stare, 
In attitude most free and lazy ; 
And as to dress, you need not care, 
There's no one here will think you crazy. 
The ancient mariners you meet 
sthetic critics can't be reckoned ; 
Besides, if with the ‘* weed” you treat, 
You make them friendly in a second. 


a * 

Is it not strange that when a shipwrecked sailor talks about his having 
been ‘‘ washed on shore,” he seldom or never mentions what description 
of soap he found best adapted to his purpose, However, let's hope that, 
some day or other, we shall be to(wel)l(e)d. 

° 


A WEEK or two ago m attention was called to the advertisement of a 
fancy dress ball to be hea in London for the benefit of a raed 
admission to which was by ticket at a certain figure for those going in 
costume, while ten aiuings extra was demanded from the wearers of 
ec ergioneresenr = Ce vie Onell The Dook Snook, bale 

attend, shied at this additional charge. ‘Hang it all,’ sai 
he, “T shall have to go in fancy dress What will suit ne?” J think 
T'll go as Charles the Second.” ‘ You'd better go as Charles the First,” 
I answered, ‘‘ for that requires no head.” He squirmed. 
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MISS SLOPER AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
a 


Ir is over forty ago, the Dook Snook tells me, that the 
great Jullien took the town by storm with his Promenade (Concerta, 


They take a Hansom from the Holborn Restaurant. 


About that time a poet of the period thus spoke of him and his 


work :— 
“oe rd supreen ct beaetnn 
\- it improver o' oven— 
Tricksty profess>r of charlatané¢rie— 
Inventor of musical artillery— 
Barbarous rain and thunder maker— 
Unconscionable money taker. 
Travelling about both near and far, 


Toll to vie — bar. 
What ee here again 
To pedo of old Drury's fane?” 


The Dook Snook says that old Drury’s fane has been desecrated a 
good deal more since then, but that the masquerades given there in the 
end got to be really so—very much so, that they were forbidden alto- 
gether, though he can't remember exactly whether it was by the lessee 
or the renters, or the Middlesex Magistrates. He recollects, though, 
that he was at the last uerade given at Covent Garden, when Pro- 
fessor Anderson, the Wizard of the 
North, as he called himself, had 
the theatre, and that he, the Dook 
—only he wasn’t a dook then—had 
to walk all the way home to his 
po in the Kennington Road, 

as Charles the First, be- 
cause his other clothes were at the 
costumiers’ opposite, and the police 
would not let him go in to fetch 
them, and he had no money to 
pa: for a cab, 
ere were lots of 
others in the same 
plight that evening, as 
any gay old gentleman 
of your uaintance |% 
can no doubt inform { 


a. 

sais was a pes 
po; man, and we 
Paw 06 ide the intro- 
duction into England | 
in its present form of —= 
hn Promenade 


mcerts, 

This year there are 
Promenade Concerts 
enough to satisfy <3 
well-regulated girl. ere are the Inventories, the Albert Palace, Covent 
Garden, and the Empire. So you have only to be guided in your choice 
by the state of the weather and the extent of your means. 

Promenade Concerts are very amusing. You meet lots of jolly people 
at them, and you walk about and are not obliged to listen to the music 
unless you like, Indeed, I rather fancy a lot of people don’t often 
netice there is any. 

I myself am very fond of music, but then all girls say that, whether 
they are or not, because they think it is the ch ire thing to do. 

Lord Bob, too, says he is fond of music, and he himself per on the 
flute. I don’t think much of his playing, and told him so candidly, 

The Dook is fond of music. He generally listens to it a long bg dlrs 
ata bar, Billy says he adores it. e does so in the back of the box, 
with his ag shut and his mouth open. He looks very funny in the 

ng. 


act of ado: 

The niet it we went to Covent Garden the Boys behaved worse than 
ever, Billy insisted on us all getting into one hansom, to start with. 
We hadn't been there long, when Bob was standing ‘* bang” to some 


Bob Mashing, while Tootsie's back 1s turned. 


The Trio on the Ramp. 


fright, whom, he said, was a friend of Billy's; but when it came 
to the Dook, Billy and Bob linking themselves arm-in-arm, and rushing 
up and down the promenade, I wished I had never known them. 


Be 


THE INVENTORIES. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Presipent: H.R.H. THe Prince or WALES, K.G. 
Wil be given Gratis with an early number of ‘‘ ALLY SLoPER’s HAtr- 
Houpay” 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 
Being an authentic account of a day spent with 


ALLY AT THE INVENTORIES. 


Crowded with Pictures, by W. G. Baxter, shnving the most hair-breadth 
escapes of the Eminent, The Taking of the Guns, and ALLY's final Exit 
in charge of the Police, 


Noextra charg. ONE PENN Y as usual. 


*,* As an unusually large sale is anticipated, to avoid disappoint. 
ment you are requested to 


ORDER EARLY. 


Address—'‘ Tus SLOPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, EC. 


AN B88aY ON PIG. 


Tax pig is not an interesting animal at first sight, but when you come 
to look into him, you find him well worth your consideration. To 
— with, his interior arrangements resemble a man’s more than any 
otheranimal. Only think of that! How many a man has lived all his 
life in entire ignorance of the fact that he is interiorally built upon pig 
principle, and he he has ate like a pig, too, perhaps. Another im- 

t point of resemblance that the pig has to a great portion of the 
juman race is, that he is no use, no earthly use, to man, woman or 
child, as long as he is alive. His mission is to eat: that's all he's got 
to do—that’s his businexs, But his end, his.glorious end (whether he 
knows it or not himself it doesn't signify) is Pork. Yes, ii 
has ceased to live that his great utility shines forth. A few words may 
not be out of place, perhaps, on the Resetting of pork. The pig hasa 
habit of g up anything he can find in the neighbourhood and eat- 
a, e mustn't be allowed to do that on any account: 
prove coarse and —— If you wish to breed fine 
carry out the following directions:—Keep you pig shut up in a nice 
clean ar and don’t suffer him to roam at along with other vulgar 
pigs. Give him plenty of new toes, artichokes, ya Fe and 
vegetable marrows, and oceans of Devonshire cream. is diet will 
produce most splendid pork. You will feel have never tasted pork 
till that moment. But some people don't like very fat pork. In this 
vag pom ve your pig only weak tea with sippets of dry toast in 
ei ‘ou may give him from time ee ee _ 
Cordial, or some very weak e regimen 
k as you can ee Pork is generally said to be 


all gluttons (whether in the pot ll not). 
are men; let them abandon the! msities, and from 


then nothing horrible 
——+ 


A GASLIGHT FANCY. 


Hark! to that sound so sad and sweet, 
Rising on the midnight air, 

And mark that form ont in the street, 
Furtive, cowering there ! 

Closel inst her bosom prest, 
Wrat t within a tattered shawl, 

Her infant babe doth slumb’ring rest, 
Its mother’s care, her pride, her all. 


A widow she, her husband dead, 
But two months since a wife— 

Two mouths to fill, to sing for bread — 
Her only means of life. 


My feelings wrung, I turn to go, 
As in her hands [ place 

My purse, rejoicing as a glow 
Angelic lights her face. 

I turn before I've travelled far— 
That glow’s become a grin ! 

The babe's become an earthen jar ! 
And gin my coin therein!!! 

——_.—__. 


A LONE WIDOW UNDERGROUND. 


Tne other day, on the Metropolitan Railway, I sat next to a little 
long-nosed man with red whiskers. Opposite to us sata middle-aged 
lady in black. ‘The little man stared at her very hard, fidgeted a good 
dau, and opened a conversation. 

“fn mourning, ma'am, I ree.” 

‘*Eh ?—Yes.” (Spoken rather sharply.) 

‘(Sad thing that. One of the old people, perhaps?” 

“ No.” 


“One of the young ones? Baby, eh?” 
‘T have no babies.” ; 
‘Of course not. The guv’nor—hnsband, yon know ?’ 
“© Yes” (very sharply). ; 

“Sorry for that. Sudden, perhaps?’ 

No.’ 


ss Ah! lingering business ; that’s worse, sometimes. In trade, was he? 
a eee or.” ; : 

‘Caught a fever, perhaps?” 

‘* He was owned” 


After a pause— 

‘Save his chest ?’ 

«My husband's effects were not lost, 

‘‘ Religious sort of man, was he?” 

‘* Yes, he was.” 

‘Glad of that. Suppose yon are glad the chest wasn’t lost ?” 
‘1 suppose #0.” 

After another Tee ve ee - 

“Su ‘ou etting married again soon 

The iar est no ri to this, but got out at the next station. 

The little long-nosed man looked round, as thongh in search of 
another victim. At last he fixed on me. 

‘Got a hat-hand on, I see.” 

‘* Yes; I put it on because my hat was shabby.” 

After a brief interval— 

‘Would you feel inclined to swap your umbrellar for my walking- 
stick and five shillings?” 

I felt that the time had come for decisive action. I struck the mis- 
creant dead at my feet, and stepped out bye the platform. I believe 
he is buried now. I have heard no nipre of him since. 

Par 


a! 


THE REVEREND GENT. 


—~— 

My name is Penhecker. 

1 reside in a town of considerable commercial importance, anil am 1 
prominent member of our community, 

As this chronicle may fall into the hands of persons at remote 
distances, it is necessary to 
make it clearly understood, t. 
start with, that I am a person 
who is looked up to and r 
spected. 

At least, I have reason to 
believe that that was the case 
until last Tuesday, when we 
attempted the first of a course 
of Penny Readings. 

Our Mechanics’ Scientific an:! 
Literary Institution was en- 
tirely my notion, and founde: 
by me, in the first instance, 
under a dry arch of our railway 
station. The first contribution 
to the shelves of our library 
, i volumes of ie Penny 

lagazine—came from my pri 
vate library. The jatahearing 
collection of assorted fossil- 
which decorate the side tabl:- 
in the hall of the new buildin;: 
will be observed to be lent 1} 
Horatio Penhecker, Esq., whil-1 
the stuffed ks is the glass case above them is also a loan from m\ 
private residence, where it originally stood on the tloor in the passag.: 
under the hat-pegs, 

The map of Asia hanging in the lecture-hall, I made a present of to 
the Institution, and the leopard-skin which forms the ground-work, ax 
it were, of our zoological museum, incomplete in other respects, is 
another of my loans, 

Indeed, it must be allowed that the impression created in the min: 
of the casual visitor just entering our Institution is the pervading influ 
ence of Horatio Penhecker in bringing together the curiosities displaye«|. 

Naturally feeling grateful for what I had done for them, it was not to 
be wondered at that the committee should invite me to take the chair 
at the inauguration of our Penny Readings, and expect me to deliver 
the opening dis- 
course, 

Feeling that it 
was expected of me, 
I consented. The 
evening came, and I 

upon the 
latform amidst 
oud applause, 
which presently gave 
place to an impres- 
sive silence; and 
I began my speech. 

Briefly reverting 
to the earl days 
of our Institution, 
I touched lightly 
upon the Penny 

agazines, and 
took in the Fossils 
on my beg | to the 
Pike, and lingering : 
awhile over the map Smiler's Fun. 
of Asia, settled down upon the Leopard-skin and went at length 
into its merits. At the mention of each of the articles there were 
loud cheers, and when I eventually took my seat once more silence 

around, and someone behind me whispered, ‘‘ Aren't you 
going to mention the Penny Readings?” 

It was true, I had not mentioned them. But now I did so, and 
announced Mr. Simpson's recitation of the scene of the Light 

le.” He was followed by Mr. Brown, with ‘Tell’s Speech,” ani 
after Mr. Brown came Messrs. Smith and Robinson, in the dialogue 
between Wolsey ahd Cromwell; and then the Reverend Mr. Smiler 
came forward to read us one of ‘‘Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.” 1 
had no knowledge of Mrs. Caudle before this evening, nor am I now in 
possession of any facts relating to that person who, for what I know, 
may be the creation of a man’s brain or an actual reality. 

I have reason to believe that 
the sayings and doings of the Mrs. 
Caudle in question are suppose:| 
to be humorous, and I am wil- 
ling to allow, if that be the case, 
that I see no humour in Smiler’s 
version. I am teld that Smiler 
is really a very funny man, anil 
that his rendering of this Caudle 
nonsense is irresistibly droll. 


The Opening Discourse. 


And it may be so, but I did not 
appreciate it. 
'o occupy the chair upon a 


public platform, and be dug in 
the ribs, and told to keep awake 
—_— bla pad H bck bs nudge:! 
y and une: y with a 

Cad shew i the breast, and 
told not to snore when I hadn't : 
to be held there before an assem 
bled multitude, and made : 
regular tomfool of, is what | 
never will suffer again from 
Smiler or any other man alive. 

And now in the streets of my 
own town, nay, even in the very Institution itself, which owes me sv 
much, I am ribaldly saluted by the name of Caudle, and asked how 
Mra, Caudle is, 

To-morrow, at the latest, I withdraw the Penny Magazines, the 
Fossils, the Pike, and the Leopard-skin. Of that I am determined. 

—~~— 


A NICE OLD NUISANCE, 


You didn’t know old Blossop. 

It’s lucky for you. 

He was one of your wits of the old school. A man who said sharp 
th I was a man who didn't say sharp things, as arule. 1 wasn't 
able to think of them quite quick enough. He used to say sharp things 


Indignation, 


to me. 
Pike py day I was passing across a common, and met Blossop and som: 

en 

‘* Hallo,” he said, ‘‘ how odd I should never have met yon here 
before!” 

‘* Uncommon odd,” I replied, but no one laughed. 

‘Do you know why it’s odd $” asked Blossop. 

“No,” said I. 

‘* Because,” said he, ‘it’s where the donkeys*browse.” 

Blossop’s friends roared. 

One Spring, when it was very hot, I recollect saying to him, " Thi- 
ought to be the dog-days.” 

‘It ought,” said he, ‘‘ there are so many puppies about.” 

Once, in company, | said to him,— 

‘* Do you know, Mr. Blossop, I think you are very clever?” 

‘* Are youaware, Mr. Greenjones,” said he, “ |know youarea great fool ’” 

This sent the whole table yelling. 

In Blossop's time there were a many wits of his style, and they 
caused much amusement, except tothoseon whom they cracked theirjokes. 

Looking back at those days, 1 sometimes wonder how it was nobod, 
ever kicked Blossop. 

Perhaps they did. I see no mention of the circumstance, however, 
in his Autobiography. 


v] 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 


BLACK-EYE’D SEE USAN AND WILLIAM. 
(ALLY's n> w avi! correct version.) 


UP THE RIVER, -Taking 4 easy after a heavy lunch ut ine 


fatk of the [luniunated 
Inventories —Eche-e-ew ! 


Chilly soul, 


HH] 
ui 


a 
| dis K u Th 
NT 


TTT 


hs See 
2. After a cheap week at Southend-on-Sea, the Fitspoofa 
gloaming. 


3. O'Toole (to hie wife). My dear, there is a light 
surreptitiously return in the 


moving about in,Fitzpoof's house—burzlars, no doubt ! 


1, Pitzpoof (loftily, to his neighbour O'Toole). 
Br—I aw about to shut 4 my house and take 
Mrs. Fitzpoof for a mouth to Italy. 


| 
| 
| 


J 


5. Pitzpoo: 6. Humiliating explanations ensue. 


“ha aaa at Heniey.— ‘Youth m the bow and beanty at the hel 
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DS, ~~ 


m." 


__IMOGENE WAITING FOR ALONZO AT ILFRACOMBE. 


f is collared just as he is going upstairs to bed. 
SS 


English droummer-boy sitting on the sword 
enchanting a group of small Scottish lassies with 
his masterly performance on the drum and fife. 


————$—_—=[—_—=== =————_-.- 
REVOLUTIONARY! 


(Where's Henry George?) 
Jack, Look here now, Bill. If one o' them haristocrats was to tell you to mind 
your p.’s and q.’s, what would you tell him? 
Bill, Well, T reckon I should tell him to mind his J. 


ey 


’ p } 
AT COWES JUST N 


\ 


Ow 


| 


OPTIONAL. 


Lady (on the way to Bognor). Can I take the train from here to London Bridge? 
Ticket Inspector, Well, I daresay you may try, if you like, The engine generally does. 
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Brown {s just going down fora day or two to 
Whitby without any stupid fuss or ceremony, and 
has packed his box as full as ever he cau get it, 
but up te now has left uearly all the absolute 
necessities outside, 


Traveller (off to Weston-super- Mare, has agree to adress his friend as “Sir George” 
before the ladies). Look here. Smith. if the next suit you make me isn't cut better 
than the last, we had better clos~ accounts at once 
(Friend .m alder. til) their next meeting, and then— 


fi} ey {Ae } ell Nurse, Did you put that nasty mud on the doorstep, Master Charles? Little Master 
Charles, No, nurse. Nurse (artfully), But I saw you from the window, Charles (more 


The Skylarky Skipper at Brighton artfully). That yon didnt, for | looked up to all ‘he windows before I did it 


OY 
LS ~—s 
RULE, BRITANNIA, BRITA~NIA RULES THE WAVES. 

Hoistiug the British Fiag! 


ae 


—_ 


IN THE, ROW, hing. Nobody, to look at ld Old City a ae 
3 it’ 1 « 2 at me, wou h. 
Sit a bit upper, if you can, Mariar,” said the first Henry of he Hoare of His Be ie ony tiring, but it’s the right thing obody, to loo! , Wol i ii the rouse, 


AT RAMSGATE, 
“Smack, my mother dear.” 


y] 


Acrutch and tooth-picky young man, to be seen 
every day just now at Cromer. 


hen 


GAEL 


Z9 


see ee —— : KS = 
” 
HOP-PICKING. ON THE SPA AT SCARBOROUGH. “A PALPABLE HIT. 
Short Rustic. Whoi, Jim, how you've growed, surely! Jim. Think so? Short ‘Her little feet peeped in and out, Pmployer, Why, Patrick, who gave you that black eye? 
Rustic. Sure on't. Now J never growed arter I wus sixteeen. But then, ye know, I Like mice, beneath her petticoat. ' Patrick, Shure, your honnorr, nobody gave it me at all. It's only a lean 
shot np—like a hop (Very much so, and beautifully expressed. shall have the repayin’ of if to-morrow’ 


ee el —_———— 
V—V_—— SS | ee 
ee ee 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 
——~— 


A very interesting exhibition of high-class modern farming was re- 
cently shown t» the members of the Sloper Family and others, by the 
courtesy of Mr, Collinson Hall, a 
gentleman farmer of the true old 
John Bull type, at the Shorthorn 
Dairy Farm, at Dytchley’s, near 
Brentwood, Essex, of which farm 
Mr. Hall is ari Director. 
Harvesting operations, s phe the 
cutting of corn and wheat bin ing, 
by Walter A. Wood's patent strin 
waeat binder; thrashing corn an 
dressing for market, by Messrs, 
Ransome’s patent thrasher; and 
their apparatus for stacking, and 
many other trials of various kinds 
of agricultural machinery, afforded 
a most enjoyable afternoon's instruc- 
tion and amusement to the hard- 
worked toilers of Fleet Street, who 
were conveyed to Brentwocd by the 
admirably conducted Great Eastern 
Railway Company. A sumptuous 
repast, for which the hunger was 
well earned, provided by Mrs. Hall, 
was done ample justice to by the 
members of the fourth estate then present—more particularly A. SLOPER. 
The harvest, by the way, this year promises to be more than an average 
one, and farmers should, for once in a way, have no great cause of 
complaint with regard to their cereal crops, 


* 

THe treatment which even Hindoo servants receive from their 
European masters is far better than falls to the share of Hindoo wives, 
who are treated worse than beasts. The strength both of mind and 
body is sapped bs these early marriages. The children either die off 
like weakly ings, or grow up without vigour. The women lose 
their beauty at twenty, are long past their prime at ef and old at 
forty. But a worse fate awaits them if, instead of beg Hindoo wives, 
they become Hindoo widows, Of this wretched fate our correspondent 
fortunately knows mpg ego and so cannot write from ex- 
nerience, But there are 22,000,000 widows in India, many of whom 
Tost their nominal husbands when they were children, and none of 
whom can ever marry again. For the rest of their lives they are de- 
prived of ornaments and coloured garments, their heads are shaved, 
they are condemned to the coarsest clothes and poorest food, and wear 
out their days in seclusion as the lowest dru of the household 
They have to live like nuns, but amid all the temptations of a little 
wed in which they are regarded as inferior beings; and when they 
hide their shame, they are handed over to the English law for punish- 
ment. oe 

e 


Wira the end of the Parliamentary season comes—or ought to come 
it ever go 


-the famous Ministerial Whitebait Dinner. Will white’ 
out of fashion, or dry up and get eaten 
up, or leave off being born to puzzle the 
fish-wise ones as to what it was when 
younger, or what it will be when it 
grows up, if it ever does. Some say it 
may become & i * sodjer.” 

sh the thought ! itebait is a 
Greenwich fish ; and used to be a Black- 
wall one, when Blackwall was what it 
was, When the dashing four-in-hands 
were driven up to it, and Mr. Hart 
and his tiny dog came out to receive 
the men they ught down. And 
the indolent, easy, devil-may-care 
private cabs and sly, wicked pene ams, 
and mail-phaetons, trying to look boy- 
ish and in the fashion, tooled down by 
men knowing dawgish-looking old boys, 
and perhaps a rackety stock-exchange 
dog-cart, or a feeble minded fly, with 
rieket ‘oss attached. = Profligate 
whitebait! what sins of omission and 
commission have younot to account for. 


* 
A Boy, aged five, at Golborne, was 
sitting on a gate ha a runaway horse in a trap dashed up and 
struck him in the side, nearly running him through. Death was 
almost instantaneous, oe 


* 


At the Wi Conference the president, in ing on the spiritual 
condition Othe Gunman, observed that he hed bee been troubled | by the 
dangerous views on the doctrine of holiness spread amongst Methoulist 

ple, and es) y young people, both by tracts an | ee 
Some of the statements e in the ‘‘ classes” and ‘‘love feasts” had 
shocked him, and he felt bound to correct them promptly. 


e 
Tu Claimant’s wife, who, for several weeks has been living at 
Hatcham Park Road, Now Cross, recently a! mid es the relieving o! 

for that district, for an order for the admission of herself and two illegi- 
timate children, aged rerectvely eight and three years, to Greenwich 
Union workhouse, and is now an inmate of that institution. She is en- 
tered upon the receiving book as ‘‘ Mary Ann” wife of Sir Roger Tich- 
borne. *° 


By the death of Sir Moses Montefiore there is removed from amongst 
us one of the most striking figures of the present century. It seems 
only the other day since 
eon Arteaga iy 

in w 
fea ail side ¢ on his 
attaining his hundredth 
year, The ancients 
used to declare that 
Bow = the : 
love young, and, in 
a well-known 
in the ‘‘ Excursion,” 


hearts are dry as sum- 
mer's dust, Burn to the 
socket.” But in spite 
of certain ostensible 
evidence to the con- 
trary at the present 
moment, we remain as 
a people far more under 
the influence of Hebra- 
istic than of Hellenic 
ideas, and most English- 
men habitually con- 
sider, with the patri- 
archs of old, that a ri: 


old is either the 
reward of virtue or the 
gift of favouring fortune, 


* 

Two privates of the 
Royal Warwickshire 
ment, one after- 
noon, went upon the 
ramparts of the citadel, 
and lay down to sleep 
on the Soon 
afterwards one of them turned over, and, rollingSdown the slope, was 

dashed upon the rocks below and instantly Killed) 


wil 
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Lanow gooseberries have mostly less flavour than the smaller kinds, 
the goed cook tells us, The yellow gooseberries have generally a richer 
and more vinous flavour 
than the white The 
Warrin, red is, per- 
haps, the best dessert 
fruit. phlegm: a re- 
spectably goose- 
berry, however, once on 
a time, a newspa’ 
tela kadly) hope 40 

t well through what 

called the dull season. 
Happily, now-a-days there is some- 
thing exciting going on any time in 
the year. It almost seems a pity 
though, the ‘‘ Gutter Gazette did 
not keep back its uncommonly big 
gooseberry for a month or so. It 
might have paid even better then. 


At the Carlow Assizes Mr. Justice 
Johnson recently astonished the 
assembled ters, solicitors, 
jurymen, and spectators by entering 

is court without that sacred head- 
covering which tradition has laid 
down as appropriate to the judi- 
cial fanctions, There must have 
been a moment of awkward silence. 
A judge without a ! Would 
the heavens fall? r. Justice 
Johnson, however, promptly allayed 
the owing excitement and con- 
sternation by explaining that he 
was not acting out of any rooted 
antipathy to wigs as wigs, and that 
nis conduct was in no way due to 
principle, but rather to an unfor- 
tunate and uncommon kind of acci- 
dent. On the journey down from 


3 Dublin to Carlow, it appeared, from 

Ww : <i the judge's ecateas the judi- 
: cial id hi been lost. It 

iS neciions to say that the judge secured the sympathies of the whole 


A HORRIBLE case of burning was brought into the London Hospital 
the other day, a rage ted being ce — wpe —_ oad Prone 
was some fish, when, in taking the -pan off, 8 
the child in as = : 


to the fire, 1° 
A RATHER startling revelation was that made in connection with the 
man Brown, who is in on a charge of attempted murder, at 


Canning Town. An examination of his box brought to t an old 
diary, which contains an entry made by the prisoner that, in 1869, he 
killed a man at Tennessee, and wounded another at Louisiana, where he 
also burnt a house down. Silly thing to keep diaries, 

e@ 


e 
The autumnal sea-side season and oyster-eatin together. The 
Hon. Robert Boyle says, respecting the Gitig of opumnte Wa 
impute it for a bar- 


8 to 
many nations of the 
Indians, that like 
beasts they eat raw 
flesh. pray how 
much is that worse 
than our eating raw 
fish as we do in 
eating these oysters. 
And our practice of 
eating them seems 
more barbarous than 
theirs, since they are 
wont to kill before 
they eat, but we do 
scruple not to devour 


0! alive and 
Lit them not with 
our hands, or teeth 
—but with our 
—- a Weare “ 
aught we know, the 
to be digested 
fore they make an 
end of di Nor 
is this the practice of 
the rude vulgar only, 
but of the politest and nicest person among us—even ladies,” Even 
ladies! Rather!! Try ’em ; only find out,how much they are a dogen, 
and whether you can run toit. «» 
* 


In consequence of the stoppage of the water supply at the southern 
fire station, Glasgow, an examination of the pipes was made, It resulted 
in the discovery of a fresh-water eel, about 22 in. long, at the junction 
of the lead pipe which supplies the building with the street main. 
The head a: several inches of the creature had been jammed into the 
pipe in such a manner as to compress them into narrow compass and to 
stop the flow of the water. o* 


Tu Café Procope, the oldest tavern in Europe, has recently closed its 
doors, It was situated in the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie, on the 
south side of the Seine, not far from the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
and was noted for gos 3 been the first coffee-house in which ices were 
ever served. In the ear a Saye of its existence it was frequented daily 
by all the most distinguished writers and wits of the French capital. 

° 


° 
To Lay in Lavender, was formerly a current phrase for to pawn, 
because things pawned are carefully laid by, like clothes which, to keep 
them sweet, have lavender scattered among 
them. Ben Jonson, in Lvery Man out of 
his Humour, refers to a black satin suit, 
which, ‘‘ for the more sweet'ning, now lies 
: able asl Sometimes it was used ie 
ing by in any way, even in prison, C) 
following lines, from a sheet of “ London 
Cries,” will interest our readers :—‘‘ Six 
peo a penny, sweet blooming laven- 
der!" 
Just put one bundle to r nose, 
mime roe heaps eral in 
w it ai im 
aT pnd tea 


* 
A story is told by a religious ofa 
cat which was left las eis aed one 
cold night, while the rest of the family went 
out to attend a meeting. In due course the 
good people returned, and, as soon as the 
master opened his front door, were sur- 

to see the cat come flying out into 
the snow, ‘‘ where his motions excited such 
interest that, his feet being examined, were 
found to be blistered.” Investigation in 
the parlour explained things. A live coal 
had “sparkled out” from the grate and 
set the on fire; and it was at once 
evident that the cat had '‘ clawed out the fire for a considerable distance 
aboat the spot burned, leaving nothing but a centre of ends, charred 
and frizzled.” The story can hardly be doubted, the family were 
returning from a temperance meeting. 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS, 
A CALENDAR FOR THE We8K Enpina Avcvst 22np, 
— 

6th A 1787.—Whilst TIT. was this day engaged 
Frid o with the Duke of York and one or two of the courtiers, 
he happened to rest his arm upon a sun-dial, which is still a ent 
object, on the terrace at Windsor. The circumstance attracting the at 
tention of the sentinel on duty, the man, though og Perey with the 
King’s person, unhesitatingly walked up to him, and, i bmp 
that the dial was placed under his especial protection, ‘ His 
Majesty to move away.” The order was ole et obeyed by the King, 
who, not only spoke to those about him in terms of high FA sear of the 
man’s conduct, but the same day sent a message to the colonel of the 
nee. desiring that he might be rewarded in such manner as the 
rules of military 


service would admit. 

16th A » 1860.—William God Youngman was this day sen- 
tenced to be executed for having, in his father’s house, Manor Place, 
Walworth, murdered his mother, two brothers, ae seven and eleven, 
and a young woman named Stretter, by first sta! bing them, and then 
cutting their throats. The only motive he appeared to have for this 
ai g crime was the idea that he could recover from an insurance 
office the sum of £100, for which he had induced Stretter to insure her 
life. He cl his mother with having committed the murders, and 
said he had only killed her in self defence when attacked. Younguas 
was executed on the 4th of September, in frunt of Horsemonger e 
Gaol, in presence of 30,000 spectators, being a larger number than had 
assembled at any execution since that of the Mannings. 


17th A 1867 —A block of pure chrystalline ice, weighing 
25 lba,, was this day discovered in a meadow near Cricklewood. On 
the previous day a destructive hail-storm over the spot. Homey, 
in his History of France, mentions a block of ice that fell of the weg t 
of 100 lbs,, during a thunder and hail storm in the year 1510. ‘The 
manufacture of artificial ice was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
17th August, 1851.—The City Bridewell was this day broken into, 
and several articles of plate stolen. The fi at well is des- 
cribed by Ward, in his ‘‘ London Spy.” men and women, it 
ai , were whipped on their naked backs. Madame Cresswell, a 
notorious woman of Charles the Second’s reign, died a er in 
Bridewell She desired by will to have a sermon ed at her 
funeral, for which the er was to have £10. A preacher was, with 
some difficulty, found who undertook the task. After a sermon preached 
on the general subject of morality, he concluded with saying, ‘‘ By the 
will of the deceased, it is ex that I should mention her, and say 
nothing but what was well of her. All that I shall say of her, therefore, 
is this: She was born well, she lived well, and she died well: for she 
was born with the name of Cresswell, she lived in Clerkenwell, and she 
died in Bridewel2, The Bridewell prison was pulled down in 1863, 


18th A’ 1827.—The Sussex Advertiser of this date says: 
‘In one of menageries exhibiting at the races last week was a 
striped hyena (hyena vulgaris) which to the keeper and everyone 
around him exhibited the usual ferocious habits which have hitherto 
been considered inherent in animals of this kind. Among the spectators 
a elm lage Ae me witiee’ ae oe 
was snarling and snapp’ ly, an an roug! 
the wires, - ine ene on the head. Ia an instant the hyena 
exhibited symptoms of the present delight, bounded about the cage in 
an exstacy of joy, rubbed himeelf against the young man’s hand, and 
appeared to be overjoyed at his caresses, It appeared that this animal 
was taken when a cub by this young man, and brought by him to 
ages, sad oh 8 bee ts eee and, though seven years 

elapsed since the animal and his first master had parted, oot the 

recollection of the gentle treatment he had received from the latter was 
epeetelly and instantly remembered by this generally-supposed untame- 
able animal. 

18th August, 1655.—Cromwell, as Protector, this a & adopted the 
We, in answering a petition. Instead of the capital W, he at first 
written the more familiar I; then a small w, which was finally erased 
with his finger for the royal character. 


19th August, 1843.—A most destructive fire broke out this 
day in an oil and colour warehouse in Tooley Street, and extended to 
the church of St. Olave, which fell a Ft! to the flames during the per- 
formance of the marriage service, the hands of two couples being united 
by the vicar under the cupola of the chancel while streams of water and 
burning timber were falling about them. On the same day a fire broke 
out in the building known as the Shot Tower, but used at this time as 
a telegraph station for the communication of messages from the Downs. 
The opera house at Berlin, after having stood exactly 100 years, was 
also destroyed by fire on the night of this day. 

19th August, 1763.— Under cover of a severe hail-storm and an unusual 
darkness in the neighbourhood of London, the populace this day attempted 
the rescue of a criminal to be executed ; but, although they detained the 
execution till it in the evening, they were unsuccess Harrison's 
‘Description of Great Britain, agree in 1577, states that 72,000 
rogues and thieves suffered death in the reign of Henry VIII.—that is 
about 2,000 a year. 


20th A 18'76,—Alfred Johnson, a Dane, arrived this day 
in the Mersey from Massachusetts, having navigated the Atlantic alone 
in a small decked sailing boat, 16} feet long at bottom, 24 feet deep, 
and 5} feet wide. The time occupied was 66 days. 
20th August, 1839.—Mr. T. Raikes, in his Diary of this day, writes : 
On Sunday two priests officiated at mass in one of the churches at 
Naples, uncle and nephew. When they returned home, the uncle was 
led by the nephew, who stabbed him in fourteen places, The cause 
of this murder was jealousy of a woman. A few days before another 
murder was committed in the barracks at Naples, A colonel was shot by 
8 private on the parade because he had sentenced him to the punishment 
the gauntlet. He also alludes to the case of an English gentleman of 
fortune, Mr. Hunt, who, with his wife, went to stay a few days at Postum 
to see thecuriosities, They stayed at the inn, where his servant displayed 
on his table the contents of a silver-gilt dressing case, which excited the 
cupidity of the host, who, while they were out, collected two or three 
friends, met them on their return in their carriage, and shot them both, 
the same ball going through his body into Mra. Hunt's breast. They 
had been lately married. 


2ist A 1621.—A cargo of marriageable ladies, consisting 
of one widow and eleven maids, were this day co ed in London to 
the colony of Virginia, to be sold for tobacco, at the rate of 120 Ibs. 
of the best leaf foreach! The use of the tobacco plant by the Ame- 
Tican Indians was first discovered by the Spaniards, at Cuba, in 
November, 1492, when two of the companions of Columbus observed 
the natives pufing smoke from their mouths and noses, In 1494, the 
Indian habit of snuff-taking was remarked by the Spaniards, and in 
1503 the natives of y astonished them by chewing the weed 
= spitting the juice towards them as a mode of repelling their 


2let A » 1674.—A mock siege of the city of Maetricht in the 
Nether which had then been recently taken by the French, was 
this night represented at the foot of Windsor Terrace. It was attacked 
by the Duke of Monmouth (newly come from the real siege), and the 
oad bash hob Prd a little army, he Leng skill in tactics ; 3 
e umstances of a formal were e through. 

Being night it made a formidable show. aap "a bi 


22nd A 1827.—In the Times of this date, there ap- 
peared the fo. rine hoaxing advertisement :—“ Incredible as it may 
separ & person will attend at the Monument, and will, for the sum of 

500, e to jump clear off the said Monument ; and in comin; 

drink some beer and eat a cake, act some trades, shorten an¢ 

make eail, and bring ship safeto anchor. As soon as the sum stated is 
collected, the performance will take pines; and if not performed, the 
money subscribed to be returned to the subscribers.” 

22nd August, 1877.—Mr. Fredcrick Cavill, between Tuesday and 
Wednesday morning, swam, in twelve hours and forty-five minutes, 
from the Calais side of Cape Grisnez to within twenty-five of the 
Dover coast, when the y with him would not allow him to land 
owing to the roughness of the sea. 


Saturday, August 15, 1885.) 


THE PENTONVILLE TRAGEDY. 


—=————— 


T five hundred and ten in the Pentonville Road, 
One Daniel 8S. Carter had fixed his abode ; 
A grocer and agent for sweet wines was he, 
Who dealt in tobacco, salt, pepper, and tea. 


Now this Mr. Carter his customers wan 
As a virtuous grocer and iseworthy man ; 
From which statement the public may rightly 


opine 
He maps sanded his sugar nor watered his wine. 
His virtue, ‘tis pleasant to have to record, 
Was not only its own, nor his only reward ; 
His excellence gained him, as partner for life, 
A beautiful, charming, and elegant wife. 


Oh! the sun it shone bof ao and the birds sang with glee, 
The day Nancy Bennett became Mrs. C. ! 

Oh! the sugar it sparkled, the wine it blushed red, 

The morning this virtuous grocer was wed. 


In Nancy, Dan Carter was apt to declare, 

He'd a wife who in beauty was past all compare ; 
And oft in his labour to praise her he'd stop, 

As she weighed out tobacco and served in the shop. 


Spread the fame of five hundred and ten far and wide, 
For pure groceries, wine, and a beautiful bride ; 
The tea it was stronger, you'll quite understand, 
And the sugar was sweeter from Mrs, C.'s hand. 


Who so happy as Dan !—could his joy ever fade ! 
He'd a wife adored, and a business that paid ; 

But, alas for his peace! Drawn by Nancy’s fair fame, 
The Serpent in form of a Customer came. 


A pound of tobacce the first day he ae, 
Two pounds of green tea the next morning he bought : 

A good customer he—through the whole stock he'd range— 
And Nancy smiled sweetly and gave him his change. 


Alas! that such dealings should come to an end— 
Nancy Carter left London to stay with a friend. 

The customer came—such a charming gous man ! 
He purchased a trifle and gossiped with Dan. 


‘That's tenpence, sir, please. Yes, = wife’s out of town.” 
“Out of town! What is tenpence? Oh, ah! put it down.” 
**Put it down, sir?” quoth Daniel, with joy less elate ; 
"Yes, yes, honest Dan—put it down on the slate!” 


With sundry misgivings he never might get 

His tapeaee Den Carter with care booked the debt ; 
But next morning the came in at the door, 
Bought a dozen of wine, and then talked as before. 


‘That's twenty-eight _ shil- 
lings,’’ said Dan 
* Bottles, nine—— 

No, she hasn't come back— 
it’s a beautiful wine ! 
Then there's yenterday's ten- 

mee.” ** All right, Dan, 


see 5 
Put it down, worthy Carter 
—just book it to me.” 


With grief in his heart Dan 
wrote down what was 
owed, 

For it was not his custom, 
in Pentonville Road, 

‘lo give any credit for goods 
that were bo’ 


t, 
And he dreamt all that night of the Bankruptcy Court. 


But the next day the stranger appear'd as before, 

Order'd goods ef the tune of a pound or so more : 

‘She returns, then, to-morrow?” said he. ‘Four pounds eight ?— 
To-morrow I'll pay—put it down on the slate.” 


‘No credit,” cried Dan ; “‘ your account cannot run,” 
But the stranger had vanished before he had done ; 

And Carter that day was a sorrowful man, 

Though he cheer'd up next morning to welcome his Nan. 


Later on came the stranger—a pitiful fop. 

‘She's return’d }”—‘* Yes, she's now in the little back shop.” 
‘*Ah! I'll step in and settle my little account— 

Four pounds eight is, I fancy, the paltry amount.” 


‘Yes, it is, sir—and thank you,” said Dan, in high glee, 
And he weigh’d out brown sugar and wrapp'd up black tea ; 
Till he thought it was odd that the stranger should stop 

So long with his wife in that little back shop. 


Then the Demon of Jealousy flamed in his eye, 

But his customers crowded and clamour’d to buy ; 

He could not get away to see what was amiss, 

Till there came from the back room the sound of—a kiss !! 


} 


o 
To Praise Her He'd Stop. 


He Found the Stranger in Laughter. 


Then he jump’'d o'er the counter in less than a trice, 
Kick'd over the pepper and knock’d down the spice, 
Threw open the door, and—alas for his fears !— 

Found the stranger in laughter, his Nancy in tears! 


With rage Carter stammer’d, he scarcely could speak, 
He knew not how best his fell vengeance to wreak : 

‘* You scoundrel ! you villain!” at length shouted Dan, 
“*T did not give you credit for this, you bad man ! 


‘* You owe me a debt—you shall settle it, too ; 

This out you'll pay for—that kiss you shail rue!” 
‘As you eee said the stranger. ‘“‘ Allow me to state 
You may book it to me: pué i¢ duwn on the slute/” 


‘The next moment he fled with a laugh from the place, 
As Dan seized the slate with a murd'rous face, 

And drew near his wite—frighted out of her wits, 
Aud — angrily dash’d it in thousands of Dits ! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


*,* ALLY és not a bashful man, therefore he publishes the letters here- 
cs sider bs chow thal people think of hea: 
‘Pgra,” PortsMoUTH HaRBouR, Tuesday, July 28th, 1885. 
Dear ALLY SLoper,—I have been “yotting,” and only just got 
your Award.” Let me thank you fully for it now. J do. 
Yours, while KYRLE BELLEW. 


Roya. Comey THEATRE, August 8th, 1885. 
, DgaR ALLy,—I have been on the ‘‘Continong,” and have returned in 
time to get your favour. I burst into ‘‘ poetri” :— 
“ Your beautiful has filled my heart with delight, 
And I come and drink ALLy’s health every night.” 


Yours, LOUIS KELLEHER. 


York Gate Mansion, 62, York Terrace, N.W. 

August 10th, 1885. 
Deas Mr. SLopger,—My wife desires her best ‘hake to the Eminent 
for the ‘‘ Award” and title conferred on her. The former is hung in 
her room, and already she feels her acting is improved by it. She says 
she does not feel the heat at all now—a glance at the certificate chills— 

I mean coole—her directly.—With kind , : 

Very truly yours, ARTHUR DACRE. 


FOR A POOR OPPRESSED BURGLAR, 


I can hardly tind woice, pals, ter sing yer this song, 
I'm that there disgusted concernin’ this wron 

What I'm goin’ ter give yer the straight tip about, 
As sticks in my peas an’ must be fetch'd out. 

Yer know what I am, an’ yer know it quite well— 

A ‘ard workin’ burglar, there's no need ter tell ; 

But the gai ax I'm treated by peelers and beaks, 
Flesh an’ blood can't stand quiet—an’ so out I speaks. 
Here—just look at this !—When I've done a neat job, 
There's a copper wants me of my swag for ter rob ; 
An’ if I send through his thick skull a lead pill, 

I'm told as a peeler my likes mustn't kill— 

No, not though he plants hisself ap in my road, 
When I'm quietly tryin’ ter bear off my load. 

If that ain't enough fer ter make a man wild— 

Why, it isn't such sense as yer’d tork ter a child ! 


Now what is my right, I should jist like ter know, 
If it ain't as much pluck as is in me ter show }— 
An’—isn't the bloomin’ absurdity clear ? 

How can I show pluck if a peeler I fear? 

To hear what them newspapers, cuss ’em, say, too, 
It knocks me sometimes a’most silly, it do— 
A-torkin’ o’ givin’ poor burglars the cat 

When they uses revolvers !—A/y blood biles at that / 


—-——_. 
HINTS TO YACHTSMEN. 


1. Seg that your rudder is made of h-elm ; and it will be well to bave 
a ploughman on board ; as, in the event of your losing your wheel, you 
may use him as a tiller. 

2 It is not well to have your oars tarred, as they may become feathered 
as well, which will be unpleasant. 

3. In cruising off the Isle of Wight, do not go too near the Needles, as 
you may run on the points; tack often, and set every stitch of canvas. 

4 Lend boat's crew will sing as they pull, then the seats may be 
described as merry thwarts. 

5. If your vessel springs a leak, and you wish to examine the bottom, 
ra not expect to find a gridiron because you are off the Chops of the 


6. In a duck-hunt, if the boats happen to come into collision, then of 
course it is a fowl-hunt ; the cock-swain may make this little joke. 

7. In a man-of-war, the fowls are not kept in the on 

8. Cats’-paws are generally found off the Mouse (lightship 

9. Do not hail a friend's | Agel as ship-a-Hoy, unless you to insult 
him, as he may not like his vessel taken for a coaster. 

10. is no necessity to have a light on the cabin stairs at night, as 
you will always have a companion to guide you down. 

11. Wine is not kept in the binnacle; but keep it on the larboard side 
of the ship, een the port wine. 

12, When your ship rides at her anchor, it is not always with a horse, 
sir (hawser) ; neither is the gig attached to one either. 


—— 


MORE GLOAMINGLY, 
In the gloaming, oh, my dar 
Now our credit's bats Geren 
And the tax-collector's calling, 
Often come and unpaid go ; 
Now the landlord's asking quaintly 
For the rent you know we owe, 
Will you let me have some money, 
As you did—once—long ago # 


In the gloaming, oh, my darling, 
Think not bitterly on me, 
If we bolt away in silence— 
Bilk our duns, and thus be free ! 
For their hearts are crushed with longing, 
Paid their bills can never be ; 
It is best to leave them thus, love, 
Best for you, and best for me, 
It is best to leave them thus, love, 
Best for you and best for me. 


————E 


TRAIN UP A CHILD, ETC. 


A RISING young man recently went into his father’s house and asked 
for a drink, which being refused, he produced a barrel of gunpowder, 
and, casually observing, ‘‘ You will all be dead in a minute,” endea- 
voured to pop it on to the top of the fire. He was luckily prevented 
from doing so; but this shows how you may spoil a child by kindness. 
If he himself had been properly blown up when a boy, this most likely 
would never have happen. 


ood 


RATHER FLY. 


‘THOSE who attempt to solve the problem of aerial navigation would do 
well to carefully observe the habits of some of what are called the lower 
animals, They might with advantage take a lesson from the spider, 
since, if they would attentively watch his movements for some time, 
they could not fail being struck with the manner in which he, without 
wings or other exterior apparatus, takes a fly / 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


A CORSBT not to be made light of.—The taper bodice, 

To ALL WHOM IT May CoNCERN.—You may know ariver by its mouth, 
the sea by its sands. (Rather shaky.) 

ALL women ought to be dear to a man.—Some are—very. 

Ir you had a tiresome relation in the money-lending trade, would it 
not be well to get him to leave you a-loan ! 

THE young man who fished for a compliment caught a dab—in the 


eye. 

A Maroate ‘‘toff,” it is said, thinks no small beer of himsels. 
Sea-cyder is nearer the mark, surely. 

PRIVATB is a capital low comedian, and sings the funniest songs 
you ever heard. Down at Wimbledon they called him the camp's Toole. 

How can writing-masters ever do wrong!—They always do write, 
don’t they ¢ 

A WarTER-BED.—A spring-mattress, 

A GLaAzIER ALLY knows can’t make ont why it goes on raining, for his 
glass is always going up. 

THat's awfully stunning, as the man said when he pitched on his 
head from the top of the Monument. 


FOUR FLIRTS. 
Tuxgirn CaRD8s, AND HOW THEY PLaygD THEM. 
(Commenced in No. 54.) 


— 
CHAPTER IV.—/ Continued. ) 

‘My name's Bill Blossom, as he could tell you if he chose,” re- 
commenced the intruder, ‘‘and I'm an out-and-out bad ‘un, but not so 
bad as him.” and he pointed to Reginald. ‘It was about eighteen 
months ago, when I was up at the Diamond Fields, that some of our 
fellows caught a miserable, white-faced, ragged, half-starved wretch 
creeping out of a tent,—a white-livered hound who hadn't the courage 
of a lizard. He'd been stealing, that’s what he'd been at, and we make 
short work of such where every man’s his own judge and jury ; but he 
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“A white-livered hound who hadn't the courage of a lizard,” 


looked so pitiful, and told such a yarn of starving and misery and want, 
that 1 begged him of the chaps, gave him a good square meal, a suit of 
clothes, and took him for my servant.” 

I stole a look at my husband, but his face was hidden in his hand- 
kerchief. 

“‘He made himself useful, that I don’t deny,” resumed the other, 
‘and from being my servant I raised him up to be my pal, and for 
months we worked together side by side with more or less success ; but 
prosperity spoiled him, and he got careless, idle, and lazy, loafing 
around bars when he ought to have been at work, and pate oh what- 
ever he made as fast as ever it came into his hands,” 

id shifted his position, but never spoke. 

**The time came for me after a year’s work and waiting. Fortune 
gave me a turn, and in i a and forty hours, by a lucky find, I became 
a rich man. I said to the miserable skunk I've been telling you of—1 
said to him, ‘ Matey, since you've got a bit up in the world, thanks to 
me, you've been for ever a-jawing that you were a gentleman, and 
a-prating of your fine friends and relations at home,—I'll send you to 
‘em.’ at's what I said, for, you see, he wern't a bit of good to me 
any longer, and I wanted to break with him, though I wanted to do it 
decent. ‘Old pal,’ I said, ‘you haven't a bit o’ claim on me over this 
find, for you were loating at Bill Balls’ store while 1 was working m 
heart out at the fields ; but,’ says I, ‘here's a thousand pounds’ worth 
of stones for you. Take ‘em—you your way and I'll go mine. 
You're too much of a gentleman for Bill Blossom.’” 

He paused as if expecting one of us to make some observation, but 
neither of us spoke, 

“‘The night I made him that offer 1 woke to tind him tugging and 
pulling at the leathern case which was under my pillow, the case which 
contained all my diamonds, the result of four years’ toil, though the 
last eight and forty hours had done a hundred times more for me than the 
eight and forty months, I couldn't believe my senses, I never thought 
as badly of him as that he'd rob his own pard. I says, ‘What are you 
a-doing, Bob?’ and he ups with an axe-handle, and catches me fair 
across the head with it. you see the scar?” 

As he asked the question he pointed to a ghastly cicatrice on his 
forehead. 

* Well, when I came to | was alone, dizzy still, and half stunned, my 
pal and my diamonds gone together, and me as much dead as alive— 


iless, 

I shuddered and shrank farther from my husband, 

« And now, ma’am,” said Blossom, addressing himself to me ; ‘ now, 
ma’am, would you like to learn who this cur was, this ungrateful skunk, 
this fellow whose life I saved, and who had all the will to take mine in 
return ? would you like to know who was the reptile who, in acknow- 
ledgement of all my kindness to him, robbed me of every farthing 1 

sed and left me for dead! Shall I tell you his name ?” 

** It’s a lie—its a lie!” screamed my husband, hurling himself across 
the carriage upon Blossom, and endeavouring to seize him by the throat. 

Blossom only laughed, and with a muscular arm thrust him back into 
his seat as if he had been a child, and with the other hand presented a 
revolver at his head. 

‘No, no,” I cried, ‘‘ you shall not kill him. Help! You shall not,” 
and I wrestled with him for the pistol. 

** Don't be afraid, ma’am,” he said grimly. ‘1 could have shot him 
a dozen times over this last week if I'd been minded, but I've gota 
better revenge than that. As for the cur himself, he daren’t raise his 
eyes ; he hasn’t the courage to look down the barrel of a six-shooter. 


Look at him.” 
Anything more miserably abject than Id Canning at that 


moment it would be impossible to imagine as he shrank before the pis- 
tol-—so miserable, so abject, I almost pitied him. There was no need 
to ask if the story I had just heard were true; I saw its truth in his 


“With the other hand presented a revolver at his head.” 


downcast eyes, his quivering muscles, his cowering attitude ; and I 
turned from him with a loathing whieh no words can describe, anid a 
bitter, bitter orth, eB the fact forced itself home upon me, that 
this thing was my husband—he and I joined man and wife, but a few 
hours since, till death us two should : 
‘Take half the diamonds,” said inald, hoarsely, after a silence 
broken only by the throbbings of the engine as we rushed upon our 
way,—throbbi which found an echo in my bewildered brain. ; 
Blossom laughed. ‘ Would you buy me off with my own property ‘” 


he said. 
(To be continued next week. ) 
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ar BOULOGNE. 
Madame la Comptesse and Madame la Baronne. 

“Pouf! uf! if it wasn't quite so shallow, onc 
__would wet one's self more ently.” 


~ 
HER TINGS. 
‘‘ Seaside Rambles, indeed !' says Mrs. Bodger ; ‘‘don't you take me out Res ble Married Woman, and not an Injun Rubber Ball.” THE KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
(Phat’s Mrs. B. in nd, stuck 8 a perfidious pers of the name of Lene: had met at the . what it costs him when he’s away foran olida) 


the party of the name of Larkins who proposed 


THE BOY SLOPER’S HOLIDAYS. 
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4. “Come on, the lot on ye!" 
N.B.—They were sume distance of. 
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| 2. Aggressive acts rated Bloper 
| on youthful Herne Bayist. 


A BIT FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 
1 Observe the British Matron's Hubby on the Shore. 


4 
| 1, “Now, what's that drabbited infant of mine 
THE WAnM WEATHER. | ovary Las teen te sacs down ue ta Bea Agony of Bo losed 
HE WAn ATHER. the very first week we je down at the 6. my o Sloper, on whom hi: a had cl 
Signor Angosturastephanotisgatti doing ‘good business,” | 8. Remonstrances met with derision and contumely, Residence in Herne Bay?" the gate. Be The other (os pal peach back. 
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“THE CYNOSURE OF NEIGHB'RING EYES.” | ea Oe hee: 
A rer S g Platn-Spolen Doctor, The child's poisoned, ma’am—you've been drugging it to 
t Cook (with consci-us Mushes), As to the Perliceman and no Followers allowed, Mum, you This old chappie wonders what things are coming death, that’s all! 
1} tight recollect as you've been single yourself; and a Girl as ts tolerable showy in Figger, to. He remembers when the British churchwarden Mamma (in society). Bless the man, how he talks! Why, I haven't cven seen the 
t eat well 'elp “em coming about, Seat 2 sd was a jolly beefy kind of individual. child for more than a week! How could I drug it? : sae 
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